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During the last few. months, Stalin has effected a number of fundament".*. changes 
both 11. the structure and in the personal composition of the most impc:^ant gov- 
ernmental institutions of the USSR. The meaning of these changes is not ye’u 
oloar in detail, but there can ixo longer be any doubt as to the general lino 
they have taken « an ever greater concentration of power in the hand3 of Stalin^- 
hiiaaolf is talclng^plece w BuHng^lxG war ho waFaTroaG^T to ajTJsxS&ntQ and pur- 
posed,' 1 a "dictator with 'unlimited powers, but at that time this ms conwi-dered 
as a tanporaiy state of affairs, It has now been made permanent* The VfSSft has 
norr entered upon a period of personal dictatorship In fora as well as 
practice, 0 

The most important of the recent innovations ctre$ 

(&) Measures which legally affina Stalin’s position as to the top "leader" 

(this title, borrowed from the Itolo-Gernian Fascist terminology, ie now in 
universal use in official Soviet literature ) 9 who stands high above all other 
state functionaries, and in whose hands are concentrated the main threads of 
state, party, and military government* 

(b) The transformation of almost all the members of the higMst organisation 
of the ruling party, the Political Bureau of the Central Committee cf vo All- 
Russian Communist Party, men whose status xvas previously, foraal3y at ? ast, 
equal to Stalin’s, into the latter’s "substitutes" in various governme;. * al 
functions, in other words, into Stalin’s inferiors in the state hierarchy, 

(c) The creation of a special body which has charge of all the countiy>n mili- 
tary affairs « "The Ministry of the Aimed Forces of the USSR" - which ft.aducts { 
all work connected with preparing the country for aimed conflict with outside 
enemies. This ministry is headed by "Generalissimo" Stalin himself, who has 
chosen as his assistants the most brilliant military commanders of the ;.ar. 

The word "Defense" has been omitted from the name of the ttinistyy, and comments 
in the Soviet press moke it clear that this omission is a -deliberate w*. and 
political in character: the tasks of the new ministry are not confined l pre- 
paring the country merely for defense* 

(d) The complete alteration of the structure of the Organisational Bar^.u of 
the Conmunist Party, that most important body ^hich directs all the ln v>r work 

r of the party and distributee the party forces (cadres) 3 both in fora and in 
fact Stalin io the head of this bureau. 
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S^oSLt ha ^f a f + e v, th f reSult of the cora P^ Presses of the country. B 

on durSTthe war yeSs ^ in the ConMunist f«rtar» which wait 

will ronk t S i acquaintance vdth these interior processes 

cSiJ^S yaSuS* C0rre0tly the ful1 neanin e of the changes re- 

cLSv^r^ 63 ?^ Tf li t° ns in the USSR it is necessary first to see 
gfSS Soi™% 6d C0Unt ^ ^ th9 ^omnunist Party, 

members of tho^o^und^ if J? he count zy is divided into two unequal parts: 
hand, ihe first ° n t * 6 ° n f hand > and non-members on the other 

words aDnrovfr»voi , P ,. * th moment numbers about six million, in other 
poS’^ thelis^l? ^ P r e f, 0r adult P^lation of the country.. All 
ETtK “*> -* p««*. 3* rn.no 


trial enterprises, and so on. * u “ e courcs “» the ai W. may direct indus- 

2 JS"SL m ^f^,w- Ch T mS ab ? Ut ^ of the Population, have no .right 
is eKt^dtf a rt ? p ° sltions * lihen occasionally a non-party member 

eocnectiGnt to n poton^ Gone Communists themselves, who iind it 

»«ir; 

(c) Allpow-r in h^nn„ J r Ut ob J QCta <* power politics. 

pjrty ho»v» to, wan,, £s£* Si.“« SS°StV h,t 

js.‘ ‘ totof^r^s 0 ; * ho ,M f- sfteStTo?: & 

tSra iluto’; hold positions and or candidates for suOli^osi- 

the country wer vMch it holds olojrfto” 1 ?^ 01111 nljlorit ' 7 of ths Population of 

t£B rSr 

hoods. dltt. ao?i,o J „»S'Stoto P ^tSn‘n 0 v,to £° lwS.^5 Sd 

si wsa&r snjsjir ■“* -asra- 

t ^ JUier -^ e the party is the struggle v/l-ich may be 

i s£S sr J i T i aafeae^ 

s ° s Sfassfsvys ~r 

Siioi ° 0, ]£ leX aS weU > sijKe 311 the branches of ln^t^ Slture 

cience, and public elf a ,. rs in the USSR are governed bv the sta.+« VA^h -,*» •*■' no 

reflected* 1 in the attitude^reaclf ^ ^ f3 ^ ecial intereats > which are inevitably 
matters of general state policy, rtrtwl re^on^dSi^^fier^fiStVS^ ’ 

ffrounin^ C h a d?+ 8h ^ P, ther ° appeared within the All-ICussian Communist Party 
r f ^ b < Xt al0 ^ S occ upstional lines: "professionalists, » or the leaders of 
l . industri alist s " , or the men who stood at the toad of vwious 

swsssi's ‘ssyrsfs 22r s or c ” iata t - ii ° had 
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6. She struggle between these groups was one of the pivots of the internecine 
party struggle within the last few decades Stalin settled it at lest by his 
own methods: in the bloody purges of 1936-38 he liquidated all those who 
had taken a leading part in it, and eotablished a patty dictatorship within 
the party itself* All the members of the All-Russian Communist party m ay be 
divided into two basic groups * those who occupy important positions in some 
branch of the government oa the one hand, and those who are engaged in or- 
ganizing the proper functioning of the party itself on the other. At first 
O tho role of the latter had been merely auxiliary, but it gradually increased 

in importance, and after the trials of 1936-38 has overshadowed the other 
group. If the Communist Party as a whole is the master of the Russian State, 
the party machine has now become the master of the Communist Party* It is a 
dictatorship within a dictatorship. 

7* The total result of these various processes of development was that, on the 
eve of the war, the mechanism of power in the USSR was built on the following 
: scheme: governmental- posts of any importance, in all branches, were packed 

by Communists, who were, however, merely carrying out the will of others; the 
real master of the State by now was the inner leadership of the Communist 
Party, which not only appointed all important government workers, but con- 
trolled them and gave them all necessary instructions# 

8. The war produced material changes in this set-up* The country was fighting 
for its very existence, and events inevitably brought the amy into the fore- 
ground. The specific gravity of the whole amy staff increased correspondingly, 
together with the growth of its influence in the life both of the country and 
of the party. 

I o 

9« On the eve of the war, the party machine had perhaps held more power over the 
i amff than over any other single group. The smashing of the staff collected by 

Tukhachevsby and his assistants had only recently taken place. The victims 
had been Communists veraed in military science who, in order to render the 
arny a moro efficient instrument, . had demanded for the Red Amy a certain mini- 
mum of independence and freedom from political and police interference in Its 
affairs on the part of party lenders. Some 5GjS to 70jS of the upper army staff 
perished in that havoc, including all- the best-trained younger men groomed for 
top positions. Only the "political marshals" of the type of Voroshilov, B uden ny 
and Kulik escaped. These were men who knew relatively little of mili tary mat- 
ters, but who were wholly subservient to party leadership. From 1937 on it 
was these men who became full masters of the Red Army, which they altered to 
suit themselves, with the aid of a special group of party officials, the so- 
called "political commissars ", who were the direct representatives of the party 
machine. It was they who were in charge of preparing the country for war chas- 
ing the crucial years of 1937 —kO; it was they who held top command in the any 
during the first 3tages of the war, and they who ware responsible for the de- 
feats of 191*1-1*2. 

10. The situation was saved by officers of the middle ranks. They were all Commun- 
ists, and many had done years of party work (at that time non-Conmuniets were 
permitted only in the lowest officer ranks). Ho w these men felt became clear 
■ by the fall of l?i*l: they veere all unanimously in favor both of replacing the 
useless "political marshals" and of abolishing the office of political commis- 
sars. These demands were dictated by the war situation itself. These men did 
not constitute a political opposition to the government in general, though 
there was undoubtedly a certain e-'unt of opposition to the party machine, 
which, in order to preserve its dominant position within the country, att em pted 
to limit the initiative of officers in. the field by placing them under the con- 
trol of political commissars, ti- 
ll. This opposition had no clear-cut form and no leaders; but it represented the 

attitude of the greatmass of officers. The outstanding representatives of the latter 
had a few sharp personal brush-up3 with the "political marshals" (as for example, 
the conflict between Zhukov and Voroshilov in September-Octobcr of 192*1 on the 
problem of organising the defense of Leningrad, or the even severer conflict 


«• 'The office of political commissar was created in April 1918, during the Civil 
War, and abolished in 1921). It was reinstitutod in 1937, after the execution 
of Tukhaohevsky. During tne Finnish War it showed its worst side, and was there- 
fore, abolished once more in August 191*0. , On July 16, 191*1, ltf'waa revived for 
the third time. — — -- 
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of the same period between commanding officers in thecCrimea and Uekhlis, a 
special emissary of the Political Bureau). Rumor spread the tales of such 
conflicts, and the general opinion in the arny was that the “political mar- 
shals' 1 and the commissars -were responsible for the defeats which the army 
had suffered. 

The Communist Party was finding itself in a really dangerous situation, since 
dislike of political commissars was wide-spread among the Red Army soldiers 
astell. Here the struggle took other forms: the number of.political commis- 
sars killed by their own men in time of battle increased. The non-party men, 
which the great majority of the rank-and-file soldiers were, found their dis- 
like of the commissars intensified by their hatred of Communists in general. 

In spite of the danger of the situation, the party machine did net give in 
without a struggle. The compromises v/hich were gradually adopted follow a 
distinct pattern. The first sop was given to the younger candidates for the 
office of marshal: dismissals of the “political commissars* 1 began a 3 early as 
September ipltfL* Then cane a general amelioration of the position of officers, 
the creation of new medals, and the restitution of other privileges of the of- 
ficer class. The office of political commissar was abolished only after. the 
second series of severe defeats (on October 10, l9li2).As £<xr the rank and file 
soldiers, the government mew their demands only by altering the content of its 
political propaganda: it abandoned all mention of “world revolution'*, and be- 
gan to appeal exclusively to national and patriotic sentiments. Political and 
police control over the soldiers remained in force as before, while the officers* 
powers over them were even increased; thus, all officers from battalion comman- 
ders up had the right to transfer any soldier to a penal regiment without trial. 

Clearly, the administration was willing to make compromises in order to reach 
an agreement with the am^ commanders, in other words, with the fighting offi- 
cers, the overwhelming majority of vihora were members of the Communist Party, 
but it granted nothing to the voiceless 3oldier masses. On the contrary, the 
administration expected active aid on the part of the officers in watcliing the 
any more closely than before. 

The second line along vhich the struggle vdthin the Communist Party developed, 
was what of personal antagonism between various representatives of the Party *3 
leading organs* History shows that such antagonisms increase In importance in 
Inverse ratio to the amount of democracy in any given government. In absolute 
monarchies, for example, in which the policy of a country is determined by a 
single person, the hidden struggle for influence upon that person frequently 
decides the fate of the country as a whole. The USSR has come very close to 
being ruled by one man., which is v/hy the personal antagonism between Stalin* s 
closest assistants is of such great importance. 

It should be noted that, far from trying to wipe out such antagonisms, Stalin 
cleverly, furthers and fosters them, and the various groupings which arise on 
such personal grounds. He ha3 been systematically introducing into the leading 
positions in the party and government apparatus people whom he knows to be op- 
posed and even hostile to each other. This is one of the pecul iar ities of his 
system of government, ahich he has borrowed from the ancient practice of the 
Oriental despots: personal enemies, like spiders placed in the same jar, watch 
each othor jealously and report everything to their chief. True, the practical 
work of their departments may suffer because of this struggle, but on the other 
hand such a department can never become a center of opposition to the head 
ruler: as long as there is a personal conflict between heads of departments, 
th^r will need that ruler to arbitrate between them. We know .from Stalin's 
Biography that he is extraordinarily clover in using this method, and that 
he frequently deliberately creates conflicts between his assistants. 

During the recent period (since the purges of 1936-36), the central figure in 
all such personal antagonisms which affect the fundamental institutions of the 
USSR has been (and still is) G. F. r.aienkov , v/ho at tho present moment is one of 
the inost influential men in Stalin' s immediate entourage* 
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1 Stalin has been restraining Malenkov in this natter, but restraining him 
with the smile which comes to his lips when he listens to proposals which 
seen to h:-m essentially right, but premature. To people who know him well- 
and Malenkov is of their number - the emila signifies encouragement t '♦wait 
a while, the time will come". 

During the war years Stalin, occupied by matters of state, was forced to re- 
linquish the actual guidance of the organizational work of the party secre- 
tariat to Malenkov, although of course heieceived regular reports from the 
latter and consequently approved of it in the main. Malenkov received great 
freedom, which he immediately put to use in pushing out the hateful "old men". 
The ones who engaged his foremost interest were those members of the Organiza- 
tional and Political Bureaus of tne Central Committee of the All-ttuesian Com- 
munist Party who played in important part in running the party machine and who 
consequently were Malenkov* a immediate competitors. These were members of 
the Central Committee *s secretariat Zhdanov and Andreev, members of the Poli- 
tical-Bureau Voroehilov and Kaganovich, and Mekhliss, who was a member of 
the Organizational Bureau, The last-named was not actually an "Old Bolshevik," 
but was closely connected with Kaganovich and played a tremendous role in the 
Central Committee in his capacity as director of party work in the Hod Amy, 

Thus the struggle thioli developed during the war in and about the central in- 
stitutions of the All-Hus sian Communist Party has been fo?J.owing two linos i 
on the one hand, the struggle of communist officers against the party machine, 
on the other, the struggle in the core of the party itself between its younger 
leaders and the "Old Bolsheviks" who still remained on their posts, Malenkov 
became a central figure in this struggle because he stood at the point *?here 
the t wo lines crossed. As the head of the party machine, he not merely de- 
fended the latter from the pressure of the "military", but did his best r to 
utilize the conditions created by this pressure to oust his enemies i*** the 
party machine. 

This was all the easier since the main attacks of the officers were directed 
against the very men who were Malenkov's opponents. For this there is a very 
simple explanation. When the war began, the Political Bureau wanted to con- 
duct it according to the old recipes for revolutionary wars. In accordance 
with this intention, not only were the "political marshals", Voroshilov, Budenny 
and Timoshenko, placed in charge of various fronts, but special commissars 
of the Political Bureau with extraordinary plenipotentiary powers were sent to 
all the armies. The more responsible nf these assignments were given to those 
members of the Political and Organizational Bureaus whose work in the 3 tate 
and party machines was not considered indispensable, Malenkov was not among 
thems he was needed in the central organization more than ever, for the train- 
ing and guidance of replacements. The "Old Men", being persona of greatest 
experience, were naturally appointed to the most dangerous sectors. At best, 
this took them sanay from leadership in the party machine, which was getting out 
of their control. But almost inevitably they had to bear the brunt of th© J 
conflict with the communist officers: it was psychologically easier for the 
latter to shift the whole blame for the activity of the political commissars 
on those concrete people vd.th whom they came in immediate contact, than on the 
system as a whole. The young comrunist officers who were lighting against the 
interference of the political commissars in ariry matters wore inclined to re- 
gard the creators of the system, who sat in Moscow, not as those who were most 
at fault for having brought about the situation, but rather as supreme arbiter®, 
who alone could decide in their quarrel vfith the political commissars. 

This was so advantageous to Stalin personally that there can hardly be any 
doubt tnat Malenkov's game had Stalin's complete approval behind it. The re- 
sult was that towards the end of the war all of the five above-named men were 
almost completely removed from the positions of power v/hlch they had held in 
the core of the party machine. Of the .five secretaries of the Central Committee 
who were active in May, 19hl* two, Zhdanov and Andreev, had dropped out by the 
end of the war. Actually all the v/ork of the Committee fell upon Malenkov 
and his closest collaborator and adherent, Shcnerbakcv; the fifth secretary was 
Stalin himself. 
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28. Of great sigaifleano 3 was the dismissal of Uekhliss from the post of head 

°£ Guidance of the Arcy (a department of the Central Committee • 
which has charge of all political work in the arny, all appointments of 
political commissars, etc.) I/skhliss ruined his war career in the Crimea, 
where his activities as commissar extraordinary of the political Bureau wore 
evaluated by all the war (experts as unconscious sabotage. But his appoint- 
ment to the Crimea in the late fall of I 9 I 4 I was already subsequent to hla 
dismissal from his post as head of Political Guidance. He was removed from 
that position at the demand of Shcherbakov and Malenkov, who insisted that a 
Jew must not be in charge of political work in the army, lest that should 
provide a basis for increased anti-seraitical propaganda. I n general, the 
removal of Jews from important political positions under this pretart was 
carried out systematically durLig the war. This practice was begun by 
Shcherbakov, who held the position both of secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee and of chief secretary of the H 0 scow Committees ■ as early as he 

engineered the dismissal of Jews from all positions of responsibility ;fi the 
Moscow section of the Communist Party. Later, when he was appointed 1 .ad 
of Political Guidance in the place of Kekhliss, Shcherbakov pursued hn .3 policy 
of ousting the Jews in the Hed Amy as well. 

29. To replace the "old men" Triio he had elbowed aside, Malenkov gathered about him 
a close-knit group of young men whom he had trained himself and who were de- 
voted to him. Outstanding among these, apart from Shcherbakov, who has already- 
been mentioned, were G. F. Aleksan drov.~who in I 9 I 1 I was appointed head of the 
Department of Propaganda and Agitation of the Central Committee of the avi- 
Russian Communist Party, and Nikolai Shatalin, , Malenkov* a substitute number 
one in the Department of Cadres. Also closely connected with Malenkov is 

A. Vo 2 ng 3 en 8 iy, candidate for membership in tho Political Bureau and chair- 
man of the state Planning Comnission. Towards the end of the war it was these 
five men who were practically in charge of the whole work of the party 
(Shcherbakov died in April, lph$, shortly before the war ended). 

30. It must be noted that to Malenkov's group belonged three out of the five 
"young" members of the Political Bureau (those who, according to Stalin's defin- 
ition cited above, attained maturity already under dictatorship and therefore 

do not hesitate to uao mass terroristic measures): Malenkov himself , Shcherbakov, 
and Voznesensky. Of the younger members, only Khrushchev and Boiya w<?re outside 
It * 

31* However, Khrushchev, who is the general secretary of* the Communist Party of 
the Ukraine, was practically in disgrace all through the war, not only because 
a general anti-Soviet attitude became apparent throughout the Ukraine (such 
a reaction took place practically wherever the Germans vrent ) , but because a 
similar attitude became very noticeable within the Communist Party of the 
Ukraine it self * Thus, for example, Khrushchev's substitute in the party 
secretariat, Buimistrenko, quite deliberately went over to the sido of tho 
Germans, and played an important part in organizing a pro-Hitlerite movement 
among the Ukrainians. It was largely for this reason that Khrushchev .?n d his 
staff were not allowed to come to Moscow, but were settled in Saratov, where 
Khrushchev was obliged to carry out a ruthless check-up on the loyalty of all 
the Ukrainian Communists, a work which naturally had to be done under the 
control of Malenkov's special emissaries. All the publications of the Central 
Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party came under similar control, and dua>» 
ing the v/ar the «Pravda« two or three times published bitter criticism of the 
editors of the newspaper, "Radianska Ukraina", the chief publication of the ’ 
Central Committee of the Ukraine. Under these conditions it will be seen that 
although Khrushchev never formally lost his rights as a member of the Political 
Bureau, he was in no position to take an active part in the struggle which was 
going on in Moscow. 

32* Quite different is the case of Berya, whose influence increased tremendously 
during the years of the v/ar*# The story was current in J&jscow that Malenkov 
used considerable effort to establish closer relations with Berya. It is 




* ^ho news of his having fallen into disfavor, which appeared in the American 
press, is altogether false* true, he gave up the post of Minister of the Interior, 
but only in order to take ovor, as Stalin's substitute, the direction of all 
problems of domestic policy (the Ministry of the Interior, the Ministry of State, 
Security, the Ministry of Justice and others.) At the present time Berya is one 
of Stalin's most trusted asois tents, and belongs moreover to the narrow circle 
of Stalin's personal friends, along with and 
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to 'own, for instance, that he committed several infractions of his own war- 
tiina rule of spending holidays at work in his office (the remark, "There 
are no holidays at the front" is ascribed to him), in order to make trips 
to Pushkino to see Bexya, whose summer cottage is next to that of Stalin* 

The cautious Bexya was very cordial, but refused to commit himself* He 
has shown no inclination to join Malenkovas camp* 

33* Malenkov has had no greater success in his relations with Bulganin, who 
since the spring of 1944 has been spoken of in Moscow as. a rising star* 

It is known that after having worked on R0lca3scvsly*a Staff, during the 
preparation and execution of the spring offensive of 1944, Bulganin, at 
St alia* s order, prepared a long memorandum on the defects in the organisa- 
tion of the armed forces, and that Stalin liked the memorandum so much that 
he immediately carried out a series of suggestions contained in it, and had 
Bulganin transferred to his own Committee for Defense, entrusting to him 
at first the preparation of all measures which directly concerned the organ- 
ization of the armed forces* Several months later, wh en Bulganin xms Qfr fi- 
( flaHy-appolnted Stalinas substitute in the Committee foFltof enae. Stalin 
also gave him the power to sign some of the Committee* a orders, thus showing 
him a degree of confidence which previously Malenkov alone had enjoyed . 
(Malenkov had been empowered to scribble Stalin* s initials on documents 
which concerned appointments of party menders in the army)* From that time 
on, Malenkov began, with his usual somewhat rude clumsiness, to court Bulganin, 
but the latter has shown himself even more restrained than Bexya had been. 

34* Thus Malenkov* s attempt to establish close relations with all the younger 
members of the ruling, clique has failed. Only those of them who had worked 
together with him in the central party organizations have come firmly into 
his orbit* 

3$. Such were the inner relationships within the leading institutions of the 

All-Hu Asian Communist Party when the war ended.* The balance was a precarious 
one. It was clear that it was only temporaxy, especially where the two basic 
prob?.ems of the war years were concerned, namely, the relations between the 
party machine and the Communist officers, and the role played by the 
Malenkovites within the party machine itself* The changes made by Stalin in 
recent months represent an attempt to attain a new and more stable equilibrium* 
To understand fully their significance, they must be seen not only against the 
wartime conditions, but also the conditions which existed in the Kremlin high 
command immediately before the var, or, more precisely, before Stalin took 
over the chairmanship of the Council of the People* s Commissars* 

36* In examining these changes one feature should be noted, which becomes apparent 
ae eoon as one attempts to follow the personal destinies of the members of 
the high staff of the Communist Party whom Stalin assembled immediately after 
the purges of 1936-38* Wo matter ho?/ Stalin has shifted them about since 
1939 * not a single member of this staff (?fttch includes all the members of 
and candidates for membership to the Political and Organizational Bureaus ) 
has been dropped since that date* There were a great many personal conflicts 
during the war, in some of which Stalin himself was actively involved - for 
e x amp le, his skirmishes with Voroshilov in I94l-jj3j yerb no matter how bitter 
ouch conflicts become, they did not lead to the ostracism of ary one of the 
members of the top staff* Even Mekhliss, who was so violently attacked in 1941- 
1942, whose court-martial was demanded by the aray officers, has now been 
fully restored to his former pre-e ninent position within the party, and is 
a member of the Organizational Bureau* Ho is no longer, however, head of 
Political Guidance, since the latter post involves activity not within the 
party but in the field of relations between the party machine and che arcry. 

37* Of course, only Stalin personally could have so definitely put an end to all 
the frictions of wartime, and even he could only have done so by means, of 
great perseverance* For the first time in his histoxy ho had assumed the 
role of an arbiter t/hose aim it is toporesenre the unity of the ruling group* 
There is only one possible interpretation of his conduct* Stalin is seriously 
concerned in keeping and unifying the leading party workers who remain grouped 



* Shcherbakov* s death in April, 1945* made no change in the balance of power, 
since he was replaced as secretaxy of the Moscow and Central Committees by 
Georgii Popoy^ one of Malenkov*a most loyal men. 
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about him* and wishes to instill both in them and in all responsible party 
workers in general the assurance that inter-party relations have been stabil- 
ised* and that purges of the old type are no longer a possi bilit y , 

38* He has, of course, not given up his right to shift or even dismiss people at 
will, but his recent conduct is a promise that such reprisals could b e caused 
by administrative considerations alone, and would not exceed certain definite 
limits* Very indicative from this point of view is theoase of Alexei E. 
Badayev, former deputy of the Fourth State Douma* A devoted Stalinist - they 
have been personally acquainted since 1913 - Badayev after the trials of 
1936-38 was appointed chairman of the Supreme Council of the Russian Soviet 
o Republic and member of the presidium of the Supreme Council of the USSR, was ' 
member of the Central Committee of the All-Russian Communist Party, and oc- 
cupied a number of other honiorazy positions* In 19l;2 Badayev committed a 
grievous fault* sent to Outer Mongolia to take part in some sort of festivities, 
Badayev not only acquired there a number of valuable "gifts 11 , not only went in 
for drunken bouts and debauches (they don't pay attention to such everyday 
trifles" in the USSR any more), but permitted himself to speak disparagingly 
in public of Stalin's diplomatic talents because of the latter's pact with 
Hitler, Such conduct on jadayev's part was characteristic of the man; he 
does not belong to the number of original thinkers, and if he pronounced 
such opinions (even wl- wi drunk) the inference must be that such opinions were 
comaonplace among the ruling clique, 

39* That, of course, could hardly serve Badayev as an excuse. He was at once 
recalled to Moscow, where the news of his adventures had been forwarded, 
to answer for his crimes. But the punishment meted out to him was amazingly 
mild: by party action, in other words, by Malenkov*^ orders, he was removed 
from his position Supreme Council, deprived of his title of President of the 
Russian Soviet Republic, and appointed director of the beer trust. This was, 
of course, done not only without a trial, but even without the permission of 
the Supreme Council, but what impressed the general public was not the infrac- 
tion or the elementary laws of the constitution (advertised as "the most demo- 
cratic in the world' 1 ), but the unusual mildness of the punishment; for such 
a crime a concentration camp, at the very least, was indicated, while hcre"“the 
party did not even bother to take away the valuable presents from outer 
Mongolia... Yet even this penalty was soon softened; recently Badayev was 
once more elected deputy of the Supreme Council of the USSR, which is clearly 
a step towards complete amnesty. 

1*0. S^ch mildness can be properly interpreted only as an indication of the desire, 
referred-to above, to create the impression that relations between the leaders 
of the party have been stabilized, and that the days of ruthless reprisals 
towards guilty party leaders are over. This policy is all the more character- 
istic because it is being pursued against the background of unusually cruel 
and unusually widespread mass reprisals directed against the non-comnunist 
population literally millions of whom are being sent to Siberia and to the 
north in general. These are actually the two sides of the same policy; 
within the ruling elite of the country, in the ranks of the Communist party 
and especially at its top, the administration is t tying to create unity by 
means of a sort of amnesty, while merciless t error is being employed against 
the popular mosses. 


l£. The highest exponent of supreme power in the USSR before the war was the 

political Bureau of the Central Committee -)f the All-Russian Communist Party. 
Officially, according to the Party's statutes, the Political i* reau is in 
charge of the political work of the Communist Party. But 3 ince the latter, 
as has been pointed out above, is the master of the whole USSR, in actual 
practice the Political Bureau has not only been determining the country ' 3 general 
policies, but has served as the highest court for the decision of all practical 
questions of any importance as v:©^ The official government - the Council of 
.the People's Commissars - was composed of men appointed by the Political Bureau 
and was in fact only the executive organ vMch carried out the decisions of the 
Political Bureau. The relation between the Political Bureau and the Council 
may quite properly be compared to that between t h e owner of a private enterprise 
and the man whom he appoints as manager of tnnt enterprise, with the only dif- 
ference that this manager, liable to be cruelly punished for the least error, 
has no contract v;hich ::lght guarantee him a minimum of rights. 
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U2. Side by side with the Council of the People’s Commissars, the executive unit 


of the Political Bureau in the government of the state, existed the Organiza- 
tional Bureau of the Central Committee of the All-Russian Comnainist Party 
which in practice was also an executive organ of the Political Bureau, but 
this time in the party machine., Formally the Organizational Bureau was not 
dQ pendent on the Political Bureau, since it was elected at plenary sittings 
of the Central Comnittee of the All-Russian Communist Party for the purpose 
of ^general guidance of the organizational Y/ork* of the party, but in actual 
practice it was completely subservient to the Political Bureau and directed 
. its work along channels prescribed by the latter# 

li3* Thus the political Bureau was the highest body in the country’s gov jrnment, 

but a body which was not recognized in the country’s official constitution, and 
which therefore had to act as a power behind the throne* This was character- 
istic of a basic contradiction in Soviet life: in actuality, all power was 
based on the r ecognltion of the party’s superiority over the state, but the 
party was not willing to give this principle official recognition. The result- 
ing ambiguity ?.;ay be illustrated by Stalin’s personal position: until May 5* 

19W.J he occupied no post v/hatever in the government of the state . held no 
official ranks or titles, and was «only n Secretary General of the ruling party - 
yet actually he was the real M boss n of the country (at that time that v/as what 
the Russian communists called him among themselves), and one move of Iris finger 
sufficed not only to remove any given People’s Commissar, but to send him to 
Iris death* In one way or another, this contradiction had to be resolved* 

111;* Shortly* before Hitler’s invasion of Russia, the situation underwent a change: 

Stalin emerged from the rings to the canter of the stage and, on May 5, 19&1, 
became chairman of the Council of the People’s Commissars* Buring the war he 
was recognized as the sole dictator, but the war situation was a temporary .one, 
and the government machine was not altered in accordance with Stalin f s new 
role* This alteration is now taking place. 

1*5 • The present composition of the Political Bureau, confirmed by a plenum of the 
Central Committee in March 19U6, is interesting primarily because it emphasizes 
Stalin’s desire to stabilize the personal composition of the party’s ruling 
clique: all the members of the Political Bureau who had been in office between 
1939-45 Have been re-elected, with the exception, of course, of the late 
Shcherbakov, The changes made within the Bureau are insignificant ones: two 
of the candidates - Bexya and Malenkov - have been made active members; to 
replace them, two new candidates, Bulganin and Ko3igln, have been elected. 

Since the death of another member of the Political Bureau, ti. A* Kalinin, the 
Bureau is now composed of ten members: Stalin, Holotov, Voroshilov, Kikqyan, 
Kaganovich, Andreev, Zhdanov, Khrushcncv, Bciya and Malenkov, and four candi- 
dates for membership: Shvemik, Voznesensky, Bulganin and Kooigin* But the 
distribution of work among these members of the Political Eureau is so differ- 
ent from what it was before the v/ar that the question arises v/hat the functions 
of the Political Bureau are going to be in the nearest future, 

O ' ■ , 

46. The most notable change has taken place in the state government, more precisely 
in the Council of the People’s Commissars, nor/ transformed into a Counc’l of 
Ministers* The number of the latter has been materially increased: the con- 
stitution which was ratified in 1937 lists only 39 commissariats, while the 
list presented by Stalin to the Supreme Council on March 19, 19h6 named 53 , 
and several new ministries have been added since. Yet what this rapid increase 
in the number of ministries shows is precisely that the men who head them will 
play no political role. At the moment, there is a special minister not only 
for each branch of industry of any importance, but frequently for one industry 
branch in one specific section only. The ministers are becoming more and 
more similar to directors of large industrial trusts, except that they are 
backed by, and may call upon, the state’s pavers of oppression. 

1*7 • Side by side v/ith those technician-ministers,* Stalin has created a new category 
of ministers: substitutes of the chairman. These are eight in all, fjur of whom 
are entrusted -with special functions - Molotov, Hilcoyan, Voznesensky and Kaganovich, 
and four others, Bexya, /ridreev, Kosigin and Voroshilov, vdio have no definite 
assignment. These eight men have only one thing in common: they are all members 
of, or candidates for membership in. the Political Bureau, tfnder these circum- 
stances, ihe fact that they have all teen appointed substitutes can mean only 
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ono tiling* side by side with his teohniciarwninisters Stalin is creating 
the office of politiciaiw^inistera. He is actually going to have two 
councils of ministers: the multiple general cabinet (which includes up to 
70 ministers alone) in which no questions of political importance will ever 
be decided - and a small political cabinet, which will consist of ministers 
who are also members of the Political Bureau.’ 

There can be no doubt that this small cahinet v/ill take over both part of 
the questions which were previously referred to the Political Bureau, and 
political surveillance over the work of the tecrmicianMninisters. Such 
surveillance existed before as well; it was carried out in the past by mem- 
bers of the Political Bureau, almost every one of whom was entrusted with 
watching, a number of commissariats, whose >'oads had to submit reports to 
thenu Formerly, however, such surveillance was carried out esctra-con 3 titu- 
tionally, behind the wings of the state’s legal procedure; now, while still 
carried out by members of the Political Bureau, it would be quite legal, 
since they now would be substitutes of the chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters and would be carrying out his instructions. 

Thus relations will be normalized to a far greater degree than before. 

•Stalin is quite deliberately choosing this precise moment for alterations 
xn nomenclature, abolishing the Soviet of People’s Commissars, around 
which have formed associations with the frequent shifts of the revolutionary 
epoch, and returning to the old teziu, Council of Ministers, which is associated 
in the public mind with ideas of stability. Stalin not only realizes himself 
that he is maiding fundamental changes, he wants the whole world to realize it. 

But one of the results of this normalization must be an appreciable curtail- 
ment of the role of the Political Bureau. First of all there can be no doubt 
that a considerable number of the problems which formerly were decided by thepol.BUc 
will now be settled in the Council of Ministers, either by Stalin personally, 
or in a conference between him and M 3 ’’substitutes*’. 

Still more important i3 another point: Vfaereas before the members of the 
Political Bureau who were entrusted v/ith the surveillance of the activity of 
various ministers previously held the status of equals, they will now be 
acting as Stalin’s assistants, at his instructions and within the limits of 
the powers he may confer upon them. Stalin’s extraordinary position has 
now received legal shape ivithin the Political Bureau as well. 

Of even greater Importance is the second group of changes, which concern rela- 
tions between the government and the anry on the one hand, and between the 
Party and the arny on the other. It has T been pointed out above that duSXg 
the war it was these relations which presented the greatest danger to the 
destinies of the "governing elite 11 of the Soviet state. During the war, the 
specific gravity of the officers increased in every respect. They nor; include 
dozens of marshals and several hundred generals, all of whom have rendered 
great service in battle and are covered with military glory. All of them 
are members of the Communist Party, but they are all rather backward in their 
knowledge of Communist doctrine; there was good reason for the order, issued 
to amy organizations of the Communist Party as far back as 1$?43, not to in- 
sist upon acquaintance with the foundations of the party program when accept- 
ing now members or screening old ones. Whatever data is obtainable of the 
mental attitude of this particular class leads one to believe that there is 
no conscious opposition to the Soviet regime in their ranks, far less any or- 
ganized opposition. But there is among them a great deal both of disnatiaf ac- 
tion v/ith the general state of things and dislike of the party machine. 

Those difficulties, so sharply defined at the beginning of the war, were not 
‘ resolved during its course. Their solution was one of the basic tasks which 
faced Stalin when he began to carry out his "reforms". 

A return to the past, to those day-3 when the party ruled the army through 
"political marshals" of the type of Voroshilov, is impossible. These marshals 
failed in the' role of generals, and the arny, with the experiences of the war 
behind it, v/ill never recognize their authority, oven should Stalin make every 
effort to bring them back into arny affairs. But it is clear that Stalin in- 
tends to make no such attempt, and, having restored both Voroshilov and Budenry 
to political leadership, appears to have no desi ?e to restore them to leader^ 
ship in the" an qy. That is all over and done witn# It is interesting to note 
that the Soviet Press, when it mentions Voroshilov, does not refer to him as - 

"marshal". * - w - * . 
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5U» There is apparently no chance (at least in the nearest future) of another 
mass purge, of the type of 1936-38: the purges referred to were possible 
only because Stalin then felt that he was safe, for the time being, from a 
"great war", whereas right now, as all Soviet newspapers may testily, ho is 
preparing for just such a, war* ‘ Under these circumstances he may, of course, 
settle the hash of any given group of amy ofilcers, but v/ill never under- 
take a widespread purge, 

55* Such being the case, Stalin was forced to seek a solution to his problem in 
the only direction which' remained open, that of an agreement with the new men- 
oers of the amy officer staff* The available information regarding the new 
Mnistxy of the Armed Forces of USSR and its first measures permits one to 
see along what lines Stalin expects such an agreement to develop* 

c 56. This new ministry, at the head of which, v/ith the title of Minister of the 
Armed Forces of the USSR and at the same time that of commander-in-chief of 
the armed fore da, is Stalin himself, has been constructed by him as a most 
powerful governmental center v/hich is virtually isolated from the rest of the 
administrative mechanism* Formerly there were two military commissariats, 
that of Defense and that of the Navy, whose heads were members of the Soviet 
of People ts Commissars and held the same status as all its other members* 

Like the rest, they were subject to the general control. At the present time 
the only link betv/een the Ministry of the Armed Forces and the officers on the 
ono hand, and the government on the other, is Stalin himself. Naturally, 
under these circumstances there is no possibility of any outside interference 
in militaiy affairs* 

57* This isolation will naturally increase, rather than decrease, the importance of 
the aimed forces and of their new ministiy in the general life of the country* 
As his substitutes, Stalin has named some of the best commanders produced by 
the war (as, for example, the Marshals Vasilevsly and Zhukov). The powers of 
the ministiy are extraordinarily great* The act that Stalin personally takes 
part in all its projects is sufficient guarantee that it will have unlimited 
credit at its disposal* In his speech of February 23, 1946, Stalin emphasized 
that the Red Army must "ceaslessly and swiftly" develop military affairs and 
improve the theoretical training of the officers. Of this one may be sure: 
though the country as a viiole should starve, the new ministry will have 
enough means to form new armies containing millions of men. Under the cir- 
cumstances there can be no doubt that the new ministry is about to become a 
ncnv and important center of e xecutive power in the country* IfTSe Organisa- 
tional Bureau is 3uch a center in” the party machine, and the Council of Minis- 
ters in the state mechanism, the Conwander-in-Chief and the Minister* of the 
Armed Forces of the USSR in conference with his substitutes will c ertainly 
form another such center in the mechanism of the amy. 

58* The unlimited possibilities of military construction, which would enable the 
army officers to satisfy their professj onal ambitions by providing the oppor- 
tunity for a swift and brilliant military career, are the bait with which 
Stalin hopes to lure over to his side the more ambitious among the officers* 

55* Stalin is willing to go quite far to meet these amy groups half-way^ the new 
military code, recently published in the Soviet Press (and expounded in the 
New York Times on June 20, 1946) shows that Stalin intends to assist certain 
groups of Soviet officers in their desire to attain a stable and officialized 
privileged position . Thus, the code introduces officers* honor courts* an 
institution once highly developed in the armies of monax-chieo, where it used 
to be one of the most important factors for breeding an anti— popular, narrow 
caste attitude among the officer class. This measure is quite in keeping with 
others (the re-introduction of orderlies, the prohibition to officers to cany 
large packages in the street, etc.) which Stalin introduced in 1942-43* Mr. 
Stalin is consciously trying to buildup the "red officers" into a specially 
privileged group within the new Soviet elite* This side of Stalin* s "reforming" 
activities in the axuy is all the more important because it fits in v/ith hia 
general policy of stabilizing the new Soviet elite* hhile affirming the gen- 
eral privileged position in the country of the ruling class as a whole, Sta lin 
is also marking out within this class a specially privileged order of persons 
and groups who are of particular importance to him in governing the country. 
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60* Reports of the new military code contain an indication of what Stalin ex- 
pects to get from the new privileged officer class in return for its privi- 
f leges* the code introduces far severer discipline in the army, and fixes 

increased penalties for the loss or damage to anas and military equipment 

°. for which single persons or detachments are responsible. The officers are 
expected to assist the government more effectively than before in holding 
the armed forces of the countiy in complete subjection. 

, & Id The materials available at the present moment are insufficient to allow one 

to Judge Just how Stalin is going to resolve the second half of the army 
problem, namely, the relationship between the army and the party. All hi3 
recent statements, without exception, indicate that ne is not in the least 
inclined to limit the role of the party as a gigantic mechanism for influenc- 
o lug the minds of the population. But there can already be no doubt that for 

the officers, who are being formed into a special privileged caste, some sort 
of adjustment will be made vdthin the party, which will permit them both to 
remain party members ar l to hold courts of honor. 

62, Measures which are now being carried out seem to indicate that party organiza- 
tions in the army and navy have already been set free from the authority oi^ 
tHe ‘general party machine . Ms is' attested to by the following factss as his 
first substitute in the Ministry of the Armed Forces, Stalin has chosen Bulganin, 
who ha 3 been entrusted with ’’general business”, which means primarily party 
political work in the any. Simultaneously Bulganin, who is a candidate for 
membership in the Political Bureau, has been also elected to the Organizational 
Bureau, where he has been placed at the head of that department of the central 
party machine which will direct party \vork in the amy (this department was 
previously known as Political Guidance of the Red Anryj it is not known exactly 
what it is called today). Thus Bulganin possesses full powers for the work 

he is doing, both along governmental and party lines* The extraordinary ap- 
proval which Stalin has shown to Bulganin is guarantee enough that the latter 
will be completely independent of ary other influence 5 no matter what policy 
he should pursue it will, essentially, be Stalin’s policy, and will therefore 
necessarily be coordinated with Stalin’s general effort to create a sharply 
delineated privileged caste of ’’red officers”. 

63 . Stalin has carried out especially complex measures in reorganizing the Organiza- 
tional Bureau of the Central Committee of the All-Russian Communist Party - 
that department which directs the whole activity of the party machine. In 
k'arcli 19i|6 the Organizational Bureau was rebuilt completely, which involved 

not only radical changes in its staff, but an alteration of the very principles 
of its organization. It would be possible to bring out the full significance 
of these measures only by means of a detailed comparison of the biographical 
’ data of the new members of the Bureau and of their previous functions in the 

party machine. This would require a considerable digression. However, a basio 
outline of the meaning of these innovations may be indicated without such de- 
tailed analysis. 

6li. The Organisational Bureau, as prescribed by the last conference before the mjr 
(Parch, 19hl) was actually a sub-section of the Political Bureau, to which 
organizational work was assigned: of its nine members, seven, in other words 
77*% were members of and candidates for membership in the political Bureau. 

Now the picture is quite different: while the total number of its members has 
been increased to 15, the number of members of the Political Bureau on its 
staff has been cut down to four, which represents only 26.?# of the total. 

Of equal importance is another point: in 19U1 th» : majority (five) of its mem- 
bers were ’’old Bolsheviks", who had joined the Com. -.mist movement during its 
underground period; moreover, all five were members of the Political Bureau, 
in other words men of considerable importance. Of the fifteen members of the 
present-day Organizational Bureau only 2 (13-3/J)belong to the category of 
”01d ’Jen”, - All the rest are younjer men, who joined the party during the 
period of revolution; moreover, the overwhelming majority of these - in fact, 
all but twos Bulganin and Meld ills s, both of whom have already been mentioned- 
belong to the category of party workers, and have been maneuvered into their 
present positions by Malenkov* 
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65. The present-day composition of the Organizational Bureau would seem to indicate 
complete victory on the part of Malenkov, 7*0 has staffed it for the most part 
with hie own candidates u Moreover, Malenkov himself has risen in party ranks t 
in the list of the members both of the Organizational Bureau and of the Secre- 
tariat of the Central Committee his name follows Immediately upon Stalin's, 
which means that he is in fact the first secretary of the party# Yet it is 
certain that Malenkov is not pleased by his victoxy* at the same time he has 
been relieved of all his duties in the government of the state. During the 
war he was Stalin's substitute both in the Council of the People's Commissars 
and in the Committee for Defense, he was almost a dictator in the field or 
production of military aircraft, and ao on. Now he has be«h removed from all 
those positions, and transferred exclusively to work within the party. There 
can be no doubt that this was done under the pretext that there was a need 

on the part of all available forces to specialize and concentrate on party 
workj. but neither can there be any doubt that this narks the end of Stalin's 
remarkable favoritism of Malenkov which began just before the war and lasted 
during its early years. Now Malenkov is no longer the man closest to Stalin, 
but merely one of his four or five closest collaborators. 

66. Besides, oven in the Organizational Bureau Malenkov's victoxy is not as far- 
reaching as might appear at first glance. One of tho members both of the 
Organizational Bureau and of the Secretariat is Zhdanov, that sane Zhdanov 
whom Malenkov had worked so hard during the war to oust from the Central Com- 
mittee. True, Zhdanov has not been restored to his former position of head 
of the Department of Propaganda and Agitation, v/hioh he had occupied' until 
late in I 94 I or early in I 9 U 2 (that most important post is firmly held by 
Georgii F. Aleksandrov, one of Malenkov's closest assistants.) True, Zhdanov 
is only the second secretary of the Central Committee, which for him, who has 

rServed in the Secretariat since 193U, is a direct demotion. Nevertheless, he 
will be the second fully-empowered member of the Political Bureau to serve on 
the Organizational Bureau, another man who will be constantly taking part in 
the current work of the very center of the party machine, who will be informed 
of all its details and will have the right to knar/ all its innermost secrets. 
From iiis experience of former years, Malenkov understands clearly the signifi- 
cance of Zhdanov's appointment: he will have at his side an emeny who is going 
to watch him, collect material ibout him, and report to Stalin on his activi- 
ties. The function which in the past Malenkov himself has so often exercised 
in regard to ethers will not be exercised by Zhdanov in regard to Malenkov 
himself. 

6?. Another circumstance must be noted in this connection: Mekhliss, who seemed 
to have been ousted from the center of the party machine for good, has once 
again been made a member of the Organizational Bureau. This not only repre- 
sents Stalin's departure from the campaign of "current anti-semitism" v/hich 
was carried on in recent years by Malenkov and Shcherbakov, but means also 
that among Malenkov's closest collaborators there will be one more watcliful 
enecy. 

68. It will be seen that Malenkov's “victory 11 even within the party machine is 
not without important reservations. Actually, the chief, if not the only, 
victor in the struggle for power in the party machine which Malenkov has been 
waging all through the war is Stalin himself. It is his position which has 
been strengthened: in the r.ew Organizational Bureau he is oven more completely 
“boss*' than he used to be in the old. 

69. It Is possible now to fomulate conclusions. The two main lines of antagonism 
which were formed during the war in the government and party mechanisms have 
been utilized by Stalin to five shape and stability to his personal dictator- 
ship. Instead of two organs of executive power, he now has three, each of 
which appears to have extensive powers. All contradictions between them, all 
frictions are now resolved by Stalin's,, personal authority, lie alone correlates 
the activities of these three organizations. 
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The political Bureau must certainly, both in form and in fact, lose a great 
part of its former importance. Of the fourteen men (members and candidates 
for membership) uho new compose it, eight are Stalin* s official assistants 
in the government of the state, one is his assistant in the Ministry of the 
AXlned Fore S 3 , and two in the party machine. Only two of the members of 
the Political Bureau do not hold officially the, position of Stalin »s assist- 
ants, They are Shvernik, the new "president" of the USSR, and Khrushchev, 
the "viceroy" of the Political Bureau in the Ukraine. 

O 

The Political Bureau v/ill not, of course, go out of existence, and in all 
probability there will be no formal changes made In its activities in the 
nearest future (Stalin is always extremely cautious in such matters.) But 
there can hardly be any doubt of the fact that its influence has entered 
upon a period of decline* It may be expected to progress further along that 
line, degenerating gradually into a conference between Stalin and hie closest 
assistants in all the basic branches of the state gov<s*mnent* 

Undtor these conditions, an increasingly important role will undoubtedly be 
played by Stalin's personal secretariat 9 which v/ill have to collect material 
relating both to the coordination of the three organs of executive power 
mentioned above, and to the preparation of central changes, both of a struc- 
tural and personal character* Ihere are already signs of such a growth. At 
the head of Stalin's personal secretariat at the present moment Is Aleksandr 
Nikolaievich Poekrebishev (b. 1891) v/ho is a member of the Central Committee 
of the All-Russian Communist Party. It is characteristic of Stalin to have 
engaged for this position not a representative of "the young", like IJalenkov,' 
but an "old man" and former underground worker, though with a rather brief 
record of such Y/ork. Stalin is insistently pushing him to the foreground: 
he has not only been elected to the Supreme Council of the Russian Soviet 
Republic, tut has been placed at the head of the Counc il's Legislative Com- 
mission and made a member of the Constitutional Editing Committee. 

It is clear that the nav sta;e of development upon which the USSR entered p 
in the moment when Stalin officially took the reins of government in bis: ' 
hands, is far from having reached its completion. It is impossible so far 
to predict the concrete forms v/liich it may take in the future. But the 
direction of this new development is novr clear: it is progressing towards 
the evei-gr eater strengthening of Stalin's personal regime. The ^reparation 
for war as a concrete possibility (and that this is being done may be seen 
from the highly instructive theoretical articles which determine the %vhole 
character of party propaganda) must further and hurzy development in that 
veiy direction: in Stalin's opinion, in order to win a war, the country needs, 
first and foremost, complete unity of power which nothing and no one can 
disturb* 
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